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TO ADVERTISERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES: 


@ For the first time you have an opportunity to 
tell the story of your product in a magazine that 
deals with perhaps the most important phase of 
an administrator's work, TREES. Whether he is a 
PARK EXECUTIVE, FORESTER, LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT, or ARBORIST, his big problem is 
TREES. 


@ The every section of the United States 
read agazine. 

@ The read “TREES” carefully IN THEIR 
HOM 

@ The ave never had a magazine that 
served yers’ guide to the many kinds of 
mater quipment necessary to the eco- 


10m cessful carrying out of their work. 
® These men cannot be expected to buy your 
product if they never see it advertised. 


@ Now yo 
right man 


can take your story directly to the 


® “TREES” magazine offers advertisers the op- 
portunity to go to these men who buy — until 
“TREES” entered the field they had to sift thru 
countless periodicals in a vain hope of finding a 


guide to something desperately needed. 
® Take advantage of “TREES” complete cover- 
age of the nation’s buyers at nominal cost. 


GET IN AND PUSH—SUBSCRIBE 


@ Keep abreast of new developments in the care 
of trees. 


@ Interest in trees has spread at a tremendous 
rate in the past ten years. 


@ Those engaged in the preservation of trees, 
park development and administration, design of 
private properties, the administration of public and 
private forests all have a common meeting ground, 
namely, trees. In this journal will be told the stor- 
ies of these trees; in addition, stories on every 
phase of the various professions will be offered. 


@ It is the desire of the Editor to make TREES 
the most interesting and informative journal in 
America. Every man engaged in these professions 
should help FOR HIS OWN GOOD. 


@ Be sure that “TREES” magazine is always on 
hand for in it you will discover where to buy that 
needed materia! or equipment. 


@® “TREES” offers a ‘trouble department’ in which 
your particular tree problems will be answered 
by some of the country’s leading authorities. 


@ In the next issue, December, our “TREE SER- 
IES” will be started. Send in your questions to 
the Trouble Department so that we may have a 
very instructive and informative column that will 
redound to the benefit of all. 


@ Don’t put it off... subscribe now! Take a sub- 
scription for a friend. Your own subscription $1.00, 
your friend's $.50 . . . three subscriptions for $2.00. 
Don’t wait! Do it now! 
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long THE WAY 


@ LEE BANCROFT, Supt. of Parks at Lan- 
sing, Mich., gave some mighty fine papers at 
the University of Southern California School 
of Government. He was the section leader. 
Sort of liked that eating place on the campus, 
did you not? : * © 


WM Met VIC MEYERS, Lieutenant Governor 
of Washington, while he was vacationing iin 
the Southland. Great chap, deeply interested 
in the great lumber industry of his State, the 
next Governor of Washington and he will be 
a good one. Start pitching, Maestro! 

* * * 
@ The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT 
COMPANY of Stamford, Conn., have just 
published a splendid sales brochure titled 
“Green Gold.” Profusely illustrated and very 
informative, it is a credit to the profession 
and we would like to see more of this fine 
type of propaganda. 

* * * 
M EMANUEL FRITZ ‘bruk’ his ankle... 
how, I don’t know, but he seems content with 
the very super service rendered by his fam- 
ily . . . even so, he couldn't sit still, had to 
go East, crutches and all. Good luck! 

* * * 
M@ GLENN HALL, capable Landscape Archi- 
tect of the Forest Service, dropped in the other 
day and we talked Arboretum. An Arbore- 
tum in Southern California is our main am- 
bition and some day, not too distant, I hope, 
we shall realize it. 

* * * 
BS The PASADENA PARK DEPT. is work- 
ing in conjunction with the CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY to test 
the value of indole-ascetic acid as a callus 
promoting substance on pruning wounds when 
mixed with wound paint. We hope to have 
some interesting pictures of results for a later 
issue. * * # 


@ JAY PARDEE, of Seattle, Wash., informs 
us of a new Gardeners’ Guild being organ- 
ized there. VICTOR J. MIX is the secretary. 
Good luck, and let us hear from you! 

x * * 
Hi Speaking of gardeners. The Hollywood 
Horticultural Society this year is being very 
ably presidented by DONALD MacLEAN. 
These men are all REAL gardeners, not trans- 
formed butchers and hod-carriers. Attended 
their last monthly meeting and they really ex- 
change some valuable worthwhile informa- 
tion. * * * 
@ State Highway tree foreman OLMSTED 
is doing a swell job of pruning... on a tough 
bunch of old, battered Peppers on Sepulveda 
Blvd. in West Los Angeles. You’re welcome 
to that assignment, friend. 

* * * 
@ Bowling along merrily, or nonchalantly, I 
don’t know which, ED SANBORN, Oakland's 
energetic and capable Park Forester, got 
smacked while en route to the University of 
Southern California School of Government. 
MRS. SANBORN has our sincere sympathy 


for the painful injuries she received, and at 
last reports was recuperating favorably. 

* » * 
@ Another fishing trip has been completed: 
CHARLEY IRISH, the fisherman, adds, “with 
no cost to the taxpayer.” 

* * * 
BM THE IOWA SHADE TREE CONFER- 
ENCE, secretaried by R. R. ROTHACKER, 
of lowa State College, is attracting much at- 
tention from laymen in that state. The presi- 
dent this year is Mr. M. W. ELLIS, of Charles 
City, Iowa; he is also president of the First 
Security Bank. The purpose of the Conference 
is summed up very expressively by Mr. HAR- 
VEY INGHAM of “The Des Moines Regis- 
ter”’—“T am especially glad that you are em- 
phasizing this tree program, for Iowa certain- 
ly must do something to replace the dead and 
dying timber of her first hundred years or her 
second hundred years will be very shabby 
ones. 

“Nothing that I can see would make her 
second hundred years more notable than to 
make an intelligent study of tree culture and 
of decorative tree planting all over the state. 
It would not cost much and would remake 
Towa.” i - = 
H L. L. BROOKS, of Modesto, has TEN speci- 
mens of Fraxinus Griffithii which are avail- 
able for free distribution—express charges 
collect. If you want one of these new, little- 
known evergreen Ash trees drop a line to 
“TREES.” Only municipalities or individuals 
are eligible. - 6 & 
BH DONALD WYMAN, of the ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM staff, was kind enough to send 
two splendid pictures for use on the cover. 
They are meadow scenes and one will grace 
the cover of the spring number of TREES. 


@ That nurseryman job that DICK WHITE 
took on must be man size. We haven't heard 
from him for a long time. Too long! 


* * * 


@ A fine article by H. B. TUKEY, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, appears in 
the last issue of ARBORISTS NEWS. The 
title is “The Use of Peat Moss in Planting 
Trees.” Lots of meat in it. 


* * 


@ TED HOLDERNESS, able City Forester 
of Pasadena, has a real job on hand. He is 
moving eighty-nine Washingtonia and Cocos 
palms, thirty in sizes varying from twenty-six 
to seventy-six feet in height will be placed in 
attractive groups around the famous Rose 
Bowl. The remainder are replacements on the 


Streets. ss 


@ ROGER SOHNER, chairman of the West- 
ern Shade Tree Conference legislation com- 
mittee, reports that they have things ready to 
shoot on a “Certified Tree Expert” bill, law 
or statute. Probably should be in the form of 
an amendment to the Constitution, eh Roger? 





THE COVER PICTURE .... 


Vance I. Shield, of St. Louis, Mo., contributed the splendid cover picture of an 
American Elm of which he is very proud. In February of 1927 Mr. Shield moved 
this tree from a small island in a nearby stream, where it grew without competition, 
to which he attributes its beautiful form. When moved it calipered 9 inches. When 
the picture was taken in August of 1936 the tree calipered a phenomenal 19 inches. 
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“The 
American Forestry 
Series 


WatteR Mutrorp, Consulting Editor 


Harlow and Harrar’s 
TEXTBOOK of DENDROLOGY 


Covers the important forest trees of the 
United States and Canada with emphasis 
on identification, tree habits, silvical data 
and tree ranges. Just published. . .$4.50 


Doane, Van Duke, Chamberlin 
and Burke’s 


FOREST INSECTS 


orders of 
that are injurious to forests and forest 
and the principal methods of 
yntrol recommended for each order, $4.50 


Describes the various insects 


products; 


Brown and Panshin’s 


IDENTIFICATION of the 
COMMERCIAL TIMBERS 
of the U. S. 


Makes possible identification by (1) char- 
acters visible with the naked eye and the 
lens; and (2) by minute charac- 


$3.00 


hand 
Baker’s 
THEORY and PRACTICE 
of SILVICULTURE 
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d Helps to answer the question: “If | treat 
j my forest thus-and-so, what will happen 
* to it?’ Covers plant physiology, ecology, 
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Bruce and Schumacher’s 
FOREST MENSURATION 


Provides a new approach to forest mensur- 
ation classification of the 
required rather than of the 


ibject to be studied............. $3.50 


based on a 
technique 


Matthews’ 


MANAGEMENT of AMERICAN 
FORESTS 
Deals with the practical problems of man- 
agement of forest property both from the 
technical and financial standpoint. . .$5.00 


Koehler’s 
PROPERTIES and USES 
of WOOD 
$3.50 


The MANUFACTURE of 
PULP and PAPER 


Vol. |I!l—Preparation and Treatment of 


OO WAM Gans sob Cashed $6.50 


Order from 
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magazine no longer strictly western. 
stories about trees and their care have 


st that it would have been sheer lunacy 


the long, unwieldly name, “Western 


ests,” was left to shift for itself and the 


— 


-S”’ adopted. What could be a finer and 


of our range of coverage we proudly 


1 to our Advisory Editorial Council the 


leading Arborists in the East, namely: 
\ssociate Professor of Horticulture at 


y, Columbus, Ohio, and executive secre- 


Shade Tree Conference; Charles F. 
concern bearing his name in Cleveland, 
country’s really outstanding Arborists. 
the pioneers in the organization of the 
Conference as well as the American So- 


lso, Dr. H. S. Newins, professor of For- 


estry at the University of Florida, Gainesville. Dr. Newins 
is the organizer of the fast-growing Southern Shade Tree Con- 
ference and a devoted disciple to the doctrine of tree preser- 
vation. 

That these men have placed their stamp of approval on 
“TREES” is a very flattering compliment and one the editor 
acknowledges with a mixed feeling of sincere and heartfelt 
thanks, and trepidation. 

The trepidation concerns the future. The past few years 
have seen a tremendous increase in the public consciousness 
for trees—their value is being realized more and more for 
what they contribute to the home, to the city, the park, the 
wild areas and the general welfare of all. 

The question of the intelligent utilization and care of trees, 
therefore, is of ever increasing importance and it is in this di- 
rection that ‘““TREES” is headed with the cooperation of the 
fine gentlemen on our Editorial Council and of every one who 
is proud of his chosen field of endeavour, for it is only with 
cooperation from the entire field that this medium can fulfill 
its ordained objective—the cause of trees. 
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PARK PLANNING A SCIENCE 

A recent decision by the Los Angeles County Board of Su- 
pervisors not to purchase lands “here and there” for park pur- 
poses is highly commendable. 

The country at large, and ali political subdivisions, is badly 
in need of parks, but land should be purchased by plan. 

Park development is no longer a question of planting a few 
trees and shrubs in an area donated by a well-meaning citizen. 
It is a science and a recent decision by the North Carolina 
Supreme Court places the acquisition and development of parks 
by municipalities of that state on a parity with the preserva- 
tion of the public health and other primary governmental 
functions. 

A suggested bit of reading on the subject is the recent pub- 
lication of the National Park Service, “Park and Recreation 
Progress,” available for $.25 from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


RECREATION! WHY NOT BEAUTY? 

The predominant thought of Park Superintendents at all 
times is the ultimate in beauty for their city. This superlative 
quality dominates their work and results in making cities rich- 
er, both commercially and esthetically. 

Into parks containing soft restful expanses of turf, hand- 
some banks of shrubs and stately trees have been worked, with 
consideration to proper design and orientation, recreation 
areas for young and those not so young. This is as it should be. 

However, in the past few years the tremendous drive made 
by recreation advocates has resulted in the hasty establishment 
of recreation areas that more closely resemble the old war- 
time army cantonments or just a plain “factory” yard. These 
recreation “factories” can serve only one purpose—the de- 
velopment of the body. What of the mind? Surely this is a 
factor ! 

Recreation and its development is rightly a sub-division of 
park administration, to be administered by the Board of Park 
Commissioners and the Park Superintendent and not by a 
group of people with no training in and who give no thought 
to horticulture and the landscape aspects. 

Let us not fool ourselves, American cities are not, by a 
great stretch of the imagination, models of good planting, 
planning and beauty . . . but why shouldn’t they be? The an- 
swer to that is they should and could be. Why not come down 
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to earth and make recreation areas beauty spots where, if peo- 
ple wish, they can breathe fresh air as well as dust. 


CERTIFIED TREE EXPERT 

The most important thing that could or should happen to 
the business of caring for trees (arboriculture or tree surgery) 
in California is the pending discussion by the two divisions of 
a Western Shade Tree Conference committee on legislation. 
This committee with half its members in the San Francisco 
area and the others in the south, plan to meet in Santa Mon- 
ica during October. 

With the adoption of a state regulated setup such as the 
suggested “Certified Tree Expert” plan of O. Spicer, the pub- 
lic would receive almost 100 per cent protection from the high 
flying shysters. Public officials could recommend without fear 
and the reputable arborists could turn their attention to creat- 
ing favorable public relations that would result in elevating 
their profession to the same plane occupied by the medical, 
dental and engineering professions. It is truly a science, not a 
racket, but then there are disreputable physicians and dentists ; 
however, action looms for the western arborist and it is badly 
needed. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY MOVES AHEAD 

Recently there was held in San Francisco an important 
meeting of pine and redwood lumbermen with U. S. Forest 
Service officials to discuss the forest land use problems of the 
state as a preliminary to the joint congressional inquiry on this 
subject. 

The lumber industry and public agencies are in substantial 
agreement concerning the initial steps which must be under- 
taken to insure to the people of California the greatest bene- 
fits from this valuable resource. 

First, a full and accurate inventory of the forest lands of 
the state to be carried out by the Forest Survey under the 
direction of the Forest Experiment Station at Berkeley. Next, 
adequate protection of young and old forests from fire, insects 
and disease must be insured. Third, necessary steps to stabilize 
forest ownership by public acquisition and removal of the eco- 
nomic pressures leading to forced liquidation of timber stands. 
Fourth, added emphasis on research directed toward improved 
methods of managing timber lands and finding new uses for 
forest products. 











ODDITREES 


HIGHWAY TREE PLANTING 
The American Consul, in his report from 
Berlin, Germany, tells how the highways have 
been beautified by the planting of fruit trees 
along the roadside. The trees planted are 
cherry, apple, pear and walnut. 








For 12 years this Canary Island Date 
Palm (Phoenix Canariensis) has been 
standing in the waters of the reservoir on 
Catalina Island off the Coast of South- 
ern California. 

H. Dana Bowers is credited with this 
“Odditree’ and adds that the superin- 
tendent at the dude ranch on the islands 
further claims that pear trees bore for 
two years after the waters had risen lit- 
erally around their ‘‘neck.” The pears 
have since passed on but the Canary Palm is stubborn. 


If you know of a strange, odd, grotesque, unusual tree send a picture of it 


for “Odditrees.” 





The trees are planted thirty-two feet apart 
along each side of the road and the fruit is 
sold at auction on the trees, the purchaser 
harvesting it at his own expense. 

The amount realized is applied toward the 
maintenance of the system, propagation of 
voung trees, their planting and cultivation. 
There are two large nurseries where the trees 
are grown. 





“FIELD MANUAL OF TREES:” John H. 
Schaffner, 160 pgs., R. G. Adams & Company, 
$1.50. 

A pocket size manual for the technician 
covers the principal trees of the Northeastern 
section and is just the thing to carry in your 
car or in the field crew’s tool box. 
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By ] E BANCROFT 
Sup ks and Recreation, 
ng, Mich. 

Editor’ ecture was one of a series 
presented oft before the recent Uni- 
versity of fornia School of Govern- 
ment, Parl Bancroft was the leader 
of this wel mn 

The t vanization for the ad- 


minstrati« rks are as varied as the 


types of ation for cities. 

Becauss wide ramification of 
the moder: ystem, the question of 
securing tl t type of administration 
is of great ortance in the proper 
functioning department. 

In a of the small cities 
of 10,01 population, the park 
work, been administered by 
the may members of the city 


council. 7 k put out by such men 


as their terms of of- 


1 


is usually 





fice. The ‘ities are notorious in 
their dis: play and recreation 
facilities children and adults 
ordinaril of open lots and 
fields wl equipment marks the 
ambition ambitious individual. 
There is smugness in the dor- 
mant sm vhich is hard to break 
down. | iused by the number 


st on small or sketchy 
who 


of people 


incomes, retired farmers 


move into t to molt after a hard 
life of w farm, or perhaps just 
a genera ing of the arteries. At 
any rate ler towns are the most 
difficult which to promote a 
program and nnovation is met with 
skepticisn pposition. The Fed- 
eral recreat county programs have 
broken thro crust in many places 
and it wil resting to note the re- 
sults that w these country-wide 
recreation Many cities and 


their first taste of or- 
ganized play nce organized, it us- 


villages | 


ually grow vor and popular re- 
ward. TI on or dinner clubs in 
these citi well promote legisla- 
tion to cr¢ idard park and recrea- 
tion board e started, the smaller 
city usual grand job. 

We simpl the splendid facilities 
that are h ler the school board in 
these same citi vy the possibilities which 
lie in the m stricted activities of ap- 
pointed board here has been a studied 
move away dministrative control by 
individuals committees, and the 
reason for course, in the lack of 
experience, 1 technical advice which 
every city ark and recreation mat- 
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ters. It is interesting to note that while a 
small city or village comes to life and goes out 
to make itself attractive in appearance and in 
its facilities for public recreation, that it at- 
tracts newcomers and distinctly lessens the 
almost universal move of the younger genera- 
tion to the larger cities. The need for an 
active and enlightened administration of park 
and recreational facilities in a small city is 
far more important to the life and happiness 
of its youngsters than the cemetery is to the 
slowly dying community. 

It is to be hoped that the pioneering work 
in recreation which has been handled through 
Federal relief programs may awaken coun- 
ties to the need for countinuing this very 
commendable type of small community service. 

Lack of competent administration by the 
city has, in some cases, been accepted by 
School Boards and we find them operating 
city-wide playground programs and_ even 
parks in a few cities. 

A third type of administration is found in 
the so-called commission form of government. 
This type of control was made popular in 
Dayton, Ohio, after the flood, when there was 
a direct need for positive action and direct 
responsibility of municipal officials. Com- 
missioners are elected to office and serve as 
executive officials. Commissioners are elected 
to office and serve as executive heads of de- 
partments. Such a commission may or may 
not be familiar with the requirements of his 
department. He can think of no poorer gam- 
ble than that of expecting an elected official 
to develop a comprehensive park program. His 
interest is usually in reappointment, his ap- 
pointees are usualy political henchmen and 
his program of temporary importance. The 
danger of such a system was not serious in 
times past because commissioners usually ran 
on a standard platform of lowering taxes, but 
today with the immense sums being thrown 
into work relief projects by the government, 
these are serious problems to be considered 
by the best equipped park administrations 
and we are duly concerned over the damage 
which might easily result from untrained poli- 
tical executives. They have the questionable 
advantage of individual responsibility and 
direct control of work, but a few major errors 
may result in their “passing the buck” in the 
same manner which they ridicule in other 
types of control. We might even claim that 
there are occasions when “passing the buck” 
has delayed and prevented a great deal of 
unnecessary and unwarranted expense, when 
some over-zealous individual or committee 
has tried to force the adoption of some pet 
project of a questionable or unquestionable 
nature. 

The Federal plan of government places the 
appointment of Park, or the Park and Recre- 
ation Commissioner, in the hands of the 
Mayor. If a trained executive is appointed, 
and such is usually the case, the work of the 
department may be carried out to good ad- 
vantage. The responsibility is definitely 
placed but the commissioner may be influ- 
enced by his choice of employees by the need 
of serving out jobs to the Mayor’s political 
machine. Civil service, in such cities, gives 
a certain amount of protection to those in key 
positions at least, and partially eliminates one 
of the faults of this system. 

The City Manager plan in which the park 
executive is named by the manager, rather 
than the mayor, has similar drawbacks, al- 
though the well trained city manager of to- 
day may give expert counsel to the park 
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Organizations for Dark Administration 


executive, assist in formulating the program 
and will in the majority of cases, pick an 
experienced and well trained man. The life 
work of a great many city managers has 
been confined to stopping up the financial 
leaks of a politically operated city and his 
program often limited to the barest necessi- 
ties of operation. 

While the average time which a city mana- 
ger has been able to hold office has been 
very short, there is a decided trend now in the 
other direction. Park work under such short 
term administrations has not had an oppor- 
tunity to develop. The definite value of park 
projects in employing work relief labor, has 
created a new interest in this field and we 
do not question the fact that the practical 
city manager will take full advantage of this 
oportunity to provide better park and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

There are still another group of cities in 
which parks are administered by Trustees or 
Private Boards. They have had outstanding 
success in handling Art Galleries, Zoological 
Gardens, Museums, Arboretums and other 
features of this type. 

Their handling of park areas has also 
been successful, but their activities have been 
confined in many cases to single parks and 
they are often hampered and restricted by the 
legal and financial restrictions of specific 
requests. They have a decided advantage in 
being free from political pressure but their 
parks are often in direct competition with 
other city-owned areas under municipal con- 
trol. We have little experience with this 
type of park management but in two cases we 
have seen a failure of funds and a refusal of 
the city to take over maintenance of parks 
which they did not feel obliged to support. 

The administration of parks by Park Com- 
missions we have purposely left to the last. 
All evidence would point to the fact that 
this plan has proven the most popular and 
the most effective. Park administration in 
nearly all types of city government may be 
operated under this form of administration. 
There are so many variations in the make-up 
of these boards that we will not attempt to 
go into any great detail. 

We would recommend, however, that they 
be appointed by the chief executive of the 
city, whether mayor or city manager, and 
that the appointment be confirmed by the 
counci! or city commission; that the board be 
non-political in its make-up and serve without 
compensation; that they be appointed at large 
and serve staggered or rotation terms of of- 
fice and that they be citizens of the United 
States, and residents and taxpayers of the 
city. 

The average board consists of five members 
elected for a five-year term, with one mem- 
ber coming up for appointment or re-appoint- 
ment each year, but there are many variations. 

The fact that such a board will always 
retain more than a half of its membership, 
insures the stability of the board and an op- 
portunity to build up a continuity of program, 
and a city-wide park program requires such 
planning. 

The men and women appointed to serve on 
the commission should be qualified by their 
training and experience to bring some definite 
contribution of value to the deliberations and 
counsels of the board. 

They should be ready and willing to give 
of their time and experience, open minded in 
their convictions, sympathetic to the needs 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Public Enemies In the Douglas Fir 


By J. KENNETH PEARCE 
Associate Professor of Logging Engi- 
neering, University of Washington 


Who is hampering the progress of 
forestry in the Douglas fir region cf 
western Washington and Oregon? Are 
lumbermen enemies of forestry as the 
uninformed, the misinformed and the 
propagandists would have us believe? 
Or is the real enemy the pudlic—the 
careless, the thoughtless and the law- 
less elements of the public? The disas- 
trous fire season of 1938 brings this 
question forcibly to our attention. 

That fire protection is the most im- 
portant part of Douglas fir forestry is 
generally acknowledged by foresters. 
So bountiful is Nature in this favored 
region that natural regeneration is us- 
ually obtained following logging and the 
controlled burning of the slash as re- 
quired by state law. If fire is thereafter 
kept out, the young trees, nurtured in a 
mild climate and watered by adequate 
rainfall, will grow at a favorable rate 
to yield a timber crop for future genera- 
tions to harvest. But let fire burn over 
the land after regeneration is established 
and the young trees are killed, the pro- 
dctivity of the soil diminished, and hopes 
for the future forest blighted. 

From the forestry standpoint, fires 
in the so-called “brush” or “‘logged-off” 
lands are far more serious than fires in 
virgin timber. Although damaged by 
fire, the virgin timber may usually be 
salvaged. But most of the fires occur 
on reforesting cut-over lands and usually 
result in a total loss. This land is gen- 
erally unsuitable for agriculture, and 
reforesting by hand planting is economi- 
cally prohibitive. Growing stock on 
the cutover lands is vital to a forestry 
program. The logging operations in this 
region are conducted mainly in mature 
or over-mature stands of timber which 
are losing volume due to decay. In re- 
cent years the writer has directed the 
cruising of a number of tracts of virgin 
timber, as a necessary preliminary to the 
preparation of logging operation plans. 
In every case the merchantable volume 
was much less than was present when 
the timber was first cruised some thirty 
years ago. In one tract the loss in vol- 
ume during this period amounted to 
56%! To attain the sustained yield 
objective of forest management the ripe 
timber must be harvested and replaced 





—Photo courtesy W.G. Tilton 
The result of fire in a young stand of 


Douglas Fir 


with growing stock. It is such growing 
stock which is being carelessly, thought- 
lessly and even deliberately destroyed 
by fire. 

Who is responsible for this impedi- 
ment to the practice of forestry? Sta- 
tistics of fire origins for 1938 are not 
yet available as this is written, so let us 
look at the much less hazardous year 
of 1937. In western Washington during 
that year the careless public is known to 
have started 386 out of a total of 710 
forest fires. Smokers started 208, recre- 
ationists camp fires 111, and “stump 
ranchers” clearing land let 67 fires get 
out of control. In addition the public 
was undoubtedly responsible for many 
of the 73 fires of unknown or miscel- 
laneous origin. The lawless element 
of the public set 93 incendiary fires, 
common carrier railroads started 33 fires, 
and the one unavoidable cause, light- 
ning, resulted in 66 fires. The lumber- 
ing industry was responsible for 59 or 
only 9% of all forest fires. In western 
Oregon during the same year the lum- 
bermen started only 56 out of the total 
of 726 fires. That the lumbering indus- 
tries’ excellent record for 1937 was not 
exceptional is shown by the Washington 
Forest Fire Association records for the 
past five years. Out of a total of 3366 
fires caused by human agency the lum- 


bermen were responsible for only 175 
fires or 5% of the total. The recrea- 
tionists started 1667 fires, the incendiar- 
ists set 859, and the land clearers 665 
fires. 

The public not only starts the fires; 
it lays on the lumbering industry the 
burden of paying the major portion of 
the cost of fire protection and suppres- 
sion. In 1937 the logging operators of 
western Washington and Oregon spent 
$840,730.79 on hazard reduction, new 
fire protection equipment, private patrol 
and fire fighting on their own and ad- 
jacent lands. Timberland owners paid 
assesments totaling $458,798.20 to states 
and forest fire associations for protec- 
tion of cutover land as well as mer- 
chantable timber. The total private ex- 
penditure was thus $1,299,528.99. Con- 
trasting with this sum, during the same 
period the public funds available for fire 
protection on non-federal lands, exclusive 
of the cost of the services of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps chargeable to that 
purpose, totaled only $363,868.95. This 
was made up of states appropriations, 
general fund, $194,031.11 and federal 
reimbursement under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law $169,837.84. 

Paying the fire protection bill is not 
the only contribution the much-maligned 
lumbermen are making to forestry pro- 
gress. The joint committee on forest 
conservation of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Pacific North- 
west Loggers’ Association, with an ad- 
visory board of state and federal forest- 
ers, have promulgated “rules of forest 
practice.” These provide not only for 
adequate fire protection and conserva- 
tion of immature trees and young growth, 
but also for leaving cut-over land in 
favorable condition for restocking, which 
include provision for seed supply by leav- 
ing blocks or strips of timber as seed 
trees. Compliance with the rules of for- 
est practice entails heavy investment by 
the industry in fire-fighting disposal, and 
in stumpage value of timber left for seed 
trees. The industry has been quick to 
adopt new machinery and equipment as 
it became available, and to improve meth- 
ods of logging in the interests of forest 
conservation. Gas and Diesel engines 
have replaced wood-burning donkeys to 
reduce fire hazard and the consumption 
of timber for fuel. The use of the crawler 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The Original Mother's Tree. A White 
Birch at Reading, Pa. 


will find the following selections easy to 
extend but hard to duplicate. 

Number | on the list is the Founders’ 
tree, a redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) , 
the tallest living thing on the globe. 
Named for the three founders of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, It stands on 
the North Dyerville Flat, is in the Hum- 
boldt State Redwood Park, California. 
This towering redwood is 364 feet high. 
It has a circumference of 47 feet at the 
ground, and has been estimated by ex- 
perienced timber cruisers to scale more 
than 125,000 board feet. 

Number 2 is El Arbole del Tule, the 





—Photo courtesy U. S. Forest Service 
“Old Utah,” oldest living Juniper, Cache 
National Forest, Utah 
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Ten Most Interesting Trees In America 


RY CLEPPER 


oldest living thing on earth. El Tule is 
a true cypress (Taxodium mucronatum) 
in the village of Santa Maria del Tule, 
near Oaxaca, Mexico. Its age has been 
estimated at between 4,000 and 10,000 
years; the exact figure no one knows. 
But not only is it the oldest tree; it has 
the largest solid girth of any known speci- 
men. Its circumference is 113 feet, 
though its height is only 141 feet. When 
examined several months ago by three 
foresters of the Mexican Forest Service, 
the massive veteran was found to be in 
still healthy condition. 

Number 3 is a big tree (Sequoia 
gigantea), known as the General Sher- 
man tree, in Sequoia National Park, Cali- 
fornia. It is distinctive because it is the 
largest tree in the world in wood volume. 
Timber cruisers estimate that its enor- 
mous bole contains 600,000 board feet, 
an amount of wood sufficient to build 
thirty or more ordinary frame dwellings. 
Although 90 feet shorter than the 
Founders’ tree ‘it has the enormous 
diameter of 37 feet. The volume of the 
General Sherman tree is reliably believed 
not to be duplicated by any other, not 
excepting the huge blue gums of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Number 4 is a Norway spruce (Picea 
Abies) in Lafayette Square, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Although possessing a beauti- 
ful, symmetrical form, and standing in 
full view of the White House, this spruce 
is notable neither for its size nor its age. 
But what gives it a distinction possessed 
by no other American tree is its having 
been dedicated by the President of the 
United States as the National Commun- 
ity Christmas tree. On five consecu- 
tive occasions President Roosevelt greeted 
the nation at twilight on Christmas Eve 
and threw the switch that lighted the 
tree with a blaze of Christmas glory. 

Number 5 is another tree distinctive 
because of its unique sentimental asso- 
ciations. It is the first Mother’s tree, 
a white birch (Betula _populifolia), 
planted on the shore of Lake Antietam 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, on Mother’s 
Day, 1923. The idea of designating a 
specific tree to be known as Mother’s 
tree originated with the late Solan L. 
Parkes of Reading, an ardent forest con- 
servationist and enthusiastic tree planter. 
Since then hundreds of white birch trees 
to honor mothers have been planted in 
many states and municipalities. They 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Pruning Ornamental Trees 


By L. C. CHADWICK 
Associate Professor of Horticulture 
Ohio State University 


(Continued from Last Issue) 


Most shrubs require some pruning at 
planting time and at intervals thereafter 
to keep them at their best over a num- 
ber of years. The amount of pruning 
required at planting time will depend 
on the shrub in question and its condi- 
tion. The condition of both the top and 
roots of the plant should be observed. 
Plants purchased from reliable nursery- 
men will usually have a good root sys- 
tem and a well developed top. Such a 
statement presupposes with many speci- 
men plants that they have been properly 
root-pruned in the nursery and attention 
given to the development of a satisfactory 
top where necessary. Often too much at- 
tention is given to the development of 
heavy tops and not enough to roots. This 
fact is clearly shown by the fact that if 
the plant has a weak root system the top 
must be greatly reduced at planting. 
Where such conditions exist, a plant with 
a well developed root ball and a smaller 
top would be preferred. 





—Photo courtesy C. F. Holderness 
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The condition of the stock when it is re- 
ceived will largely determine the amount of 
pruning gardeners and arborists must prac- 
tice at planting. Under conditions where 
stock is received dry or shriveled, pruning 


and Shrubs 


must be severe to bring it through. The time 
of planting will also influence the amount 
of pruning necessary. Late seasonal plant- 
ings will require more severe cutting back 
than when the planting is done in a more 
favorable time since there will be a greater 
tendency for the plants to dry out before they 
become established. 

Regular pruning of our common shrubs 
is necessary under most circumstances. The 
nature of the plant usually indicates the 
pruning necessary. For example, many of 
our shrubs develop new shoots freely from the 
crown of the plant. Others, such as the small 
and large trees, grow mostly from the top. 
This variation in growth habit will indicate 
the nature of the pruning operation. 

The reasons for this regular pruning may 
be summarized in four statements: (1) re- 
moval of injured, diseased, dead or old wood. 
This statement would include such practices 
as the removal of wood injured by storms or 
other causes, diseased wood such as fire blight 
and scale infested, and the removal of dead 
or old wood to prevent further decay and to 
stimulate the development of new branches. 
(2) To secure a compact, symmetrical form 
or straight trunk. Under this heading would 
come the development of hedges, formal 
arches or simply the training of specimen 
plants. (3) To emphasize certain character- 
istics of the plant to satisfy the requirements 
of a particular situation. Such a _ practice 
would refer to the development of highly col- 
ored stems, modifying the habit of growth or 
pruning to emphasize the development of cer- 
tain limbs of the plant and the retarding of 
others. (4) To encourage the production of 


(Continued on page 18) 


Some Exotic Oaks In California 


By WOODBRIDGE METCALF 
Extension Forester 
University of California 
(Continued from Last Issue) 

California is bountifully enough sup- 
plied with live oaks of noteworthy beauty 
in its native sylva that bringing in for- 
eign species might seem like “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” Nevertheless, a 
number of exotic live oaks have made 
their appearance and are contributing 
distinctive beauty to certain surround- 
ings. Of these the cork oak, Quercus 
suber, of the Mediterranean region has 
been with us for the longest period and 
has undoubtedly attracted the most at- 
tention. This tree native in Spain, Por- 
tugal and north Africa, has for centuries 
supplied the world with corks and cork 
products from its spongy but tough and 
uniform bark. Probably because of the 
wine industry and the need for large 
quantities of bottle corks, attention was 
directed even in the early days to this 
tree and the possibility of producing some 
of these requirements in California. Mr. 


Butterfield calls to my attention an early 
shipment into San Francisco containing 
three tons of cork oak acorns. The Uni- 
versity grew large numbers of trees at its 
old field stations and distributed them 
to experimenters before the turn of the 
century and later the United States For- 
est Service tried out great quantities of 
acorns in direct seeding experiments on 
a number of national forests. Most of 
these resulted in failure because of poor 
condition of the seed, lack of irrigation 
and care during the first two or three 
years, and the susceptibility of young 
seedling cork oaks to damage by pocket 
gophers. The only resulting plantations 
I know of are one of about half an acre 
set out in 1904 at the old forestry sta- 
tion in Chico, Butte County, and a 
smaller one of scattered trees on the Doak 
Ranch near Oakville, Napa County. 
Trees in both of these groves have made 
slow growth, and seem anything but 
promising as far as cork production is 
concerned. 


Single trees of cork oak have, however, dem- 


onstrated their adaptability to a wide variety 
of conditions in California where given care 
and protection during their early stages of 
growth many have developed into ornamental 
trees of great beauty, Two trees, 33 and 38 
inches in diameter and about 70 feet tall, 
stand near the north side of Capitol Park, 
Sacramento, Two almost as large and even 
more symmetrical in crown habit grace the 
State Hospital grounds at Napa. A fine tree 
from one of the earliest plantings of acorns is 
growing at the W. B. Clarke Nursery north 
of San Jose. It seems probable that this grew 
from an importation of acorns in the year 
1858. Three fine trees 40 to 46 inches in 
diameter and 42 to 60 feet in height are to be 
seen on the Fields Ranch near the bank of the 
Feather River east of East Riggs, Butte Coun- 
ty. They are said to have been planted in 
the ’80s by Mr. John Rock, the famous plant 
explorer of the Department of Agriculture. 
Another noteworthy cork oak stands near the 
Upas Street entrance to Balboa Park, San 
Diego. It was planted by Miss Kate Sessions 
in 1892. One of the largest of these trees is 
on the E. Mahr Ranch near Camp Seco, Cala- 
veras County, and Professor Jepson reports 
three excellent specimens (averaging 70 feet 
in height in 1915) below the Patterson Mine 
at Tuttletown, Tuolumne County. These also 
are supposed to have been planted in 1858 
and may have come from the same lot of 
acorns as the Clarke trees. Some good, young 
trees have been planted around the edges of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The field demonstrations at the beau- 
tiful Henry Shaw Botanical Gardens 
was very neatly timed and run off. The 
use of the loud speaker facilitated mat- 
ters and enabled all to follow the pro- 
ceedings very closely. The demonstra- 
tions by three manufacturers of large 
tree moving equipment seemed to high- 
light the afternoon but the spraying, soil 
aeration and lightning rod shows ran a 
very close second. 

One would be safe in saying that the 
geographical distribution of delegates 
was perhaps the widest ever to attend the 
conference. The west coast contributed 
two, but of course the middle west came 
first and the far east was splendidly rep- 
resented. The great number of new mem- 
bers attracted by this conference, which 
was the furthest west it has ever been 
held, speaks volumes for the suggestion 
that in the future the meetings alternate 
between the east coast and the middle 
west. This seems like a splendid idea and 
will unquestionably do the conference 
untold good. 

The attendance at a conference of this 
character, some 300 delegates, and the 
same thing holds with the Western 
Shade Tree Conference, is a blasting de- 





Fourteenth National Shade Tree Conference Group at the Hen 


National Shade Tree Conference 


nunciation of the thousands who make 
a living in this work. Naturally all can- 
not attend for various reasons, but many 
who could are certainly remiss in their 
duty to themselves and their clients 
whose money they accept when they do 
not attend these highly educational 
meetings. Observations made by the 
writer on this trip to St. Louis and other 
cities in the middle west and far west 
certainly indicate that many of the per- 
sons in executive positions either do not 
know even the first principles of proper 
tree care or are unable to secure capable 
men to carry out their orders. There is 
no excuse for the latter, however; the 
apparent lack of knowledge is also inex- 
cusable because of the existence of the 
National and Western Shade Tree Con- 
ference and the annual publication of 
their proceedings. The knowledge is 
available but sadly enough most of those 
who do not have it have most of the key 
positions. The extension of the range of 
the National Shade Tree Conference 
should do much to relieve this sorry sit- 
uation. 

New officers elected were smiling Karl 
Dressel, reelected President ; L. C. Chad- 
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Shaw Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Missouri, September 2nd 


PUBLICITY NEEDED FOR TREE CARE 


By J. COOKE WHITE 
Arlington, Mass. 

Ask a tree surgeon to define cavity 
work and he will usually answer that it 
involves the removal of decayed wood 
and prevention of further decay. This is 
correct as far as it goes. The man who 
does successful cavity work on one tree 
or many must also understand how to 
make a correct diagnosis of tree troubles. 
An expert diagnostician paired with a 
skilled treeman should produce results 
of unquestionable value. 

Let us take an everyday example of 
tree surgery. John Citizen, having piled 
up plenty of the world’s goods, purchases 
a place in the country. The old mansion 
is noted far and wide for its towering 
shade trees. John C. discovers that the 
finest tree has a rotted place near the 
base. Although it escapes his notice, yel- 
lowish undersized leaves indicate low vi- 
tality. A tree surgeon was called in to 
recommend treatment. A glance shows 
that this cavity job will probably run 
from $300 to $500. John C. is in a hurry 
to catch the 8:45. Put yourself in the 
tree surgeon’s place. What would you 
do? 


Well recommended, long established 











tree companies are today using profes- 
sional methods instead of snap judgment 
in handling similar problems. The phy- 
sician places the sick man under obser- 
vation for hours and days before recom- 
mending treatment. For permanent re- 
sults the tree problems of John C. should 
be handled in a similar way. A program 
of feeding, pruning and spraying may be 
needed before the tree is in shape for ex- 
pensive cavity work. Leaves and twigs 
should be cultured since incurable dis- 
eases may be present. Soil is tested and 
roots examined. Surrounding environ- 
ment above and below ground is care- 
fully studied. Has the tree passed the 
prime of life? Is it approaching rapid 
dissolution through old age? Trees reach 
their peak, then decline. The Washing- 
ton Elm passed on. Combined skill and 
knowledge of Eastern treemen could not 
save it. After two or three days you can 
present to the client a comprehensive re- 
port on the tree and recommend treat- 
ment. If he is the type of client who 
really appreciates beautiful trees, he will 
wait for your report. 

The profession of Tree Surgery needs 
more qualified diagnosticians. Correct 
diagnosis is first in importance. Skilled 
workmen come second, Close supervis- 











ion by someone who has a good under- 
standing of tree life prevents unsatisfac- 
tory work. Failure results when the 
man who actualy does the job has only 
a rudimentary knowledge of sap flow 
and healing. In large cavities good brac- 
ing plays a big part. The perfect filler 
is yet to be discovered. Many fillers 
now used do a good job, if put in by 
skilled workmen. 

Hundreds of years ago the medical 
profession was based on mystery and 
superstition. Today these old beliefs 
have vanished and medical practices are 
founded on known facts. The light of 
publicity is needed today to give the pub- 
lic a true understanding of tree surgery. 
Publicity has already worked wonders 
in the building up of tree surgery. The 
next decade will see a great forward 
movement in this job of educating the 
public. The home owner who hires in- 
experienced men to care for his shade 
trees shoul not be censored. Let us 
shoulder the blame ourselves and bring 
the profession of tree surgery out in 
the open. Give the home owner real 
publicity on tree life and care. Should 
he then persist in hiring an ex-blacksmith 
to treat the trees, let him be satisfied 
with the results secured. 
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Lecreation In the National Forests 


By L. GLENN HALL 
Landscap California Region, 
st Service 
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of the country. Perhaps one of the most 
important reasons why recreation has be- 
come a major activity in the National 
Forests is that more people have discov- 
ered that in these great outdoor play- 
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grounds they can spend an enjoyable va- 
cation, week end or holiday. In the West 
the pioneer instinct is still strong. Peo- 
ple find satisfaction in visiting the for- 
ests, where they can be in the midst of 
rocky peaks, great trees, sparkling streams 
and mirrorlike lakes, experiencing many 
of the thrills of a pioneer or explorer, 
but with the hardships of primitive life 
largely eliminated through facilities pro- 
vided by the Forest Service, automobile 
transportation and other conveniences 
that the recreationist may bring with him. 
Many go to the forests for the inspira- 
tion derived from the contemplation of 
scenic beauty; others for scientific pur- 
poses of studying their geology, tree and 
plant growth or wild animal, bird or in- 
sect life. Fishing and hunting attract 
thousands of sportsmen. 


MILuiions Use Forests 


“Outdoor recreation in the National For- 
ests of California is in greater demand than 
ever before,” according to a recent statement 
by S. B. Show, chief o the California Region, 
U. S. Forest Service. Travel figures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, showed a 
total of 4,217,000 individual visits to these 
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great mountain playgrounds. This was an in- 
crease of more than 400,000 over the previous 
record during 1932-33. The total attendance 
included nearly two million picknickers, one 
million campers, 675,000 hotel and_ resort 
guests and 450,000 summer home permittees 
and their friends. Fishing was the most popu- 
lar outdoor sport and accounted for 
610,000 visitors. 

Winter sports was a close second 
with 545,000 enthusiasts and hunt- 
ers numbered 330,000. These figures 
are for actual users of the national 
forests only, and do not include the 
large number of people who travel 
through these mountain reservations 
on business or to enjoy the scenery. 
The four national forests in south- 
ern California accounted for more 
than two and a half million visit- 
ors; the Angeles leading with a to- 
tal of one million, followed by the 
San Bernardino with 773,000 visit- 
ors, Cleveland 207,000 and Los Pa- 
dres 121,000. The most popular re- 
creation area in northern California 
was the Tahoe National Forest with 
359,000 visitors, followed by the Si- 
erra with 178,000, Eldorado 172,000, 
Sequoia 153,000 and Shasta 145,000. 

C.C.C. GreAT ASSET 

During the past four years, large- 
ly through the work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, recreational fa- 
cilities in the national forests have 
been greatly improved. More camp- 
fing conveniences, such as stoves, ta- 
} bles, water and sanitary provisions 
~ have been installed and new camp 
= areas have been opened up. Trails 
‘have been constructed and rebuilt 
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new scenic areas accessible. In a 

number of the national forests in 
California winter sports are assuming ma- 
jor importance as a recreational activity. The 
use of the 18 Primitive Areas in the forests 
in this State continues to increase. These 
areas, which are mainly in high mountainous 
regions, include over 2,000,000 acres, which 
is over 10 per cent of the National Forest 
area of the State. In these wilderness areas 
no roads or facilities for permanent recrea- 
tional occupany are allowed. 

In addition to picnicking, camping, fishing, 
hunting, winter sports and such special uses 
as hotels, resorts and summer homes there is 
considerable boating and bathing in the lakes 
and streams in the forests. There are also 
many hikers and horsemen. Thousands of peo- 
ple travel through the forests to enjoy the 
scenery. A few people are reported to have 
taken up prospecting for gold in the national 
forests as a hobby. However, most of the so- 
called prospectors or “snipers” are engaged 
in it as a means of earning a usually meager 
living. Special permits are issued for munici- 
pal, county and organizations camps for the 
use of specified sections of recreational areas. 

DAMAGE TO PLANTS 

Intensive use of some of the most popular 
public camp areas in the National Forests in 
California has caused damage to trees and 
particularly to shrubs and small vegetation. 
The indiscriminate driving and parking of 
automobiles has caused the most damage. This 
problem has been receiving careful study by 
the Forest Service and control measures have 


(Continued on next page) 
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| Tree Trouble 


Q. What is the native habitat of the Wash- 
ingtonia gracilis? 
T. E. H., Riverside, Caii.. 
A. This palm is a native of California. Le 
ing indigenous to the area surrounding Pai..1 
Springs. 
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Q. Has the disease been classified whch: 
attacks the Carob tree, principally at the 
crown? The sluffing off of the bark is mu-h 
in appearance as gummoses and a knotting «> 
of the crown. I assume that it might be teri. d 
a crown gall—certainly a bacterial disease. 

F. O. B., Pasadena, Cai_:. 

A. To the best of our knowledge, no; ko 
ever, if anything is known, Prof. Pierre Miller, 
University ef California at Los Angeles, cin 
tell you about it. 


Q. 1 had a dogwood tree about fifteen years 
old, which we valued very highly, and iock 
the utmost care when we were building our 
house that it receive proper attention. Eavilh 
excavated from the basement had to be de- 
posited on the lot, and knowing that it wo.id 
be about three feet deep at and about the lo- 
cation of this tree, we had a mason build a 
wall, or well, around it. The tree has shozou 
distinct signs of failing each year succeeding 
these grading operations. We have been told 
to fertilize it, and have done so; but it did 
not respond to either the .fertilizer or to irr.- 
gation, Will you please tell us what is wroig ? 

. W. E. B., Seattle 


A. Building wells around the trunks of trees 
is an essential precaution because it prevents 
the bark of the trunk from decaying. This, 
however, is only one of the provisions that 
must be made. When increasing the earth 
over the roots of trees it is necessary to pro- 
vide a means by which the tree will get as 
much air as that particular genus requires. 

All of the dogwoods are very shallow-rooted 
trees. In their natural environment the feeder 
roots will be found running along the top of 
the soil just below the decaying leaves, so it 
is obvious that when three feet of earth is 
placed over the roots of a dogwood it has the 
effect of smothering it. Instead of its roots 
being in a stratum where plant organisms on 
which the tree thrives are produced by the 
proper mixture of air and moisture, three feet 
of earth creates toxins which poison the tree. 

With some trees, a system of drain tile can 
be so laid that while the tree roots are far 
below their normal depth they will get enough 
air so that they can eventually readjust them- 
selves to the abnormal depth created over their 
roots. The tree with which one is dealing, and 
the character of soil being used for a fill, and 
other considerations such as drainage, enter 
into the question. Therefore the foregoing 
does not serve as ample guidance in any such 
operation. I am of the opinion that no dog- 
wood could be so treated that it would with- 
stand three feet of earth over its roots. 

Geo. T. Dalton, City Forester, Seattle 


Q. I have noticed ants crawling up and 
down my hawthorne. Does this do any harm? 
How can I kill them? J. P., Seattle, Wash. 

A. Suggest examining tree for scale, then 
spray. To prevent passage of ants, use a trunk 
banding material such as “Deadline.” Ants 
are harmful; they spread scale. 


Q. My neighbor has a beautiful willow 
tree back of her lilly pool in her back yard. 
Would it be possible for me to start one from 
a slip? How? 
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—Pho!o courtesy U.S. Forest Service 


Mono National Forest. Ellery Lake Public Camp near Tioga Pass. 


(Continued from page 12) 

been put into effect in a number of cases. 
Such measures consist chiefly of controlling 
automobile traffic by providing definite park- 
ing places and placing barriers of logs or 
rocks along the roads and parking spaces. 
Sone replanting of trees and shrubs has also 
been done. 

In line wih the Forest Service policy of 
keeping the recreational areas in the forests 
in their natural state as far as practicable 
with public use and enjoyment the facilities 
provided are of simple types. Picnic and 
camp tables are made extra heavy for per- 
manence and to withstand severe winter con- 
ditions which prevail at many of the public 
camps. About seven years ago the Forest Ser- 
vice discovered that discarded ice cans (used 
by ice factories in making large blocks of 
ice) could be used as stoves by simply hing- 
ing a metal door at the open end and insert- 
ing a sheet iron stove pipe in the top of the 
can after it was placed horizontally on a 
rock or concrete base. Hundreds of these cans 
have been obtained at very little expense and 
made into stoves. But with the increased use 


e 





~of electric and other mechanical refrigerators 


it has become difficult to obtain the ice cans. 
The cans were made of thin sheet iron and it 
was therefore necessary to replace them fre- 
quently, They served the purpose of provid- 
ing a light, inexpensive stove but due to the 
high maintenance cost and the fact that they 
were not substantial in appearance there was 
a demand for a more permanent type of stove. 
The new stoves being built in the National 
Forests in California have a precast concrete 
firebox, a cast-iron top and door and are 
placed on a stone base with the sides and 
back of the firebox faced with stone. The 
sanitary conveniences provided are designed 


A. Yes. Very simply. In spring or early 
summer merely cut a whip going back to two- 
year-old wood. Stick in soil 8 or 10 inches. 

Q. What causes the leaves of my birch to 
become sticky and finally drop off? 

D. M. L., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Undoubtedly “Honeydew drip” caused 
by aphis puncturing epidermis of leaf releas- 
ing sap, causing disintegration of chlorophyll 
and eventual drying and dropping of foliage. 
Spray with nicotine sulphate. 

Q. I was very much interested in reading 


‘o require the minimum amount of mainten- 
ance. The use of public camps and picnic 
grounds in the National Forests are free and 
no charges are made for entering the forests. 
Camp fire permits, which are required, on 
account of the fire hazard, for all campers in 
the California Region, are also free. Small 
annual charges are made for summer home 
and resort sites and other special uses where 
the permittee has exclusive use of a specified 
area. 

NEEDS STUDIED 

In opening up new recreational areas the 
Forest Service endeavors to coordinate forest 
recreation with recreational facilities already 
provided by state, county and municipal agen- 
cies. As part of this effort the Forest Service 
is now making a comprehensive survey of 
recreational resources of the national forests 
in Region Five, which includes the State of 
California and southwestern Nevada. The 
data being collected in the field includes the 
classification of all lands within national for- 
est boundaries from the standpoints of recrea- 
tional use and possibilities, and an inventory 
of recreational developments, including esti- 
mated costs for construction and maintenance. 
Estimates will also be made in the carrying 
capacities of all existing and proposed de- 
velopments for human use, and the whole in- 
corporated into a comprehensive report on 
forest recreation. 

California is fortunate in having so many 
recreational and scenic areas in the national 
forest within its borders. It not only provides 
a type of more or less natural and to a large 
extent unrestricted recreational use, which 
gives opportunity for contact with the great 
out-of-doors for the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of the State, but is proving to be a 
great attraction to visitors from other states. 


RECREATION 


your article pertaining to the Coral tree (June 
1938 issue). I am wondering whether the cli- 
mate in the State of Connecticut is too cold 
for this tree. If it could grow in this state, 
would you be able to advise me where the 
Coral tree may be purchased and approxi- 
mately at what cost? C. B. W., Connecticut 


A. Unfortunately, no. This magnificent 
winter-blooming tree, Erythrina caffra, is in- 
digenous to tropical South America. Many 
small trees were completely destroyed in the 
‘unusual’ California freeze of 1937. 
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eight feet of the tree on all sides. William 
H. Jackson.” The deed was executed 
by the owner in 1820 and is duly re- 
corded in the office of the town clerk. 


Number 9 is a tree which very few 
Americans have even heard about, much 
less seen. But it epitomizes that regard, 
even veneration, for trees which happily 
has become so characteristic of our 
changing public attitude toward them as 
objects of lasting beauty as well as of 
utility. In the little town of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, stands a wide-spread- 


ing elm (Ulmus Americana). For many 


years it has given shade to those who 
passed along the street. Two years ago 
it was financially endowed for life. The 
benefaction of an invalid lady, who pre- 
ferred that her name be withheld, per- 
petual care of the old tree is assured. Its 
wounds have been healed, its cavities 
and limbs reinforced with cement and 
steel, and taps have been placed in the 
ground to drain its roots of surplus 
water. Never, as long as it puts forth 
a green leaf, will this beloved elm want 
for care and attention. 


In describing the foregoing nine trees, 
I have given in detail the reasons why 
they deserve honored places on this list. 
We now come to the tenth and_ last. 
Peculiarly enough, I am hard put to it 
to justify its inclusion among the com- 
pany of those other notables. Admit- 
tedly, it has no unique historical associa- 
tions. It has not been dedicated by a 
President, nor has it been singled out by 
any other eminent person, living or dead, 
for commendation. I include it simply 
because, after some twenty years’ study 
of and association with trees, it is the 
most beautiful tree I have ever seen. 


Number 10, then, is the old Duelling 
Oak in City Park, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana. It is a live oak (Quercus vir- 
giniana), and was doubtless a large 
tree when New Orleans was founded by 
Jean Baptiste Lemoyne, Sieur do Bien- 
ville, in 1718. But I know neither its 
height, its spread of limb, its girth, nor 
its age. All I know is that it is a very 
old and a supremely beautiful tree. I 
have admired its tropical loveliness in 
the glare of high noon, and at midnight 
in full moon when from afar came the 
sweetly delicate fragrance of orange 
blossoms. Bearded with Spanish moss, 
the ancient oak now stands in a charm- 
ing greensward. Seeing it for the first 
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Contrary to common belief, the Live Oak 
(Quercus Agrifolia) is a fast growing tree. 

This proclivity of the tree is, however, de- 
pendent upon the hand and help of man. 

In the accompanying photos are shown two 
oaks each ten years old. These trees are lo- 
cated in the parkway around a Los Angeles 
City Park on Ventura Boulevard near Encino. 
Five years ago the park caretaker began 
feeding the trees on the left which face on 
Ventura Boulevard. The tree on the right, 
which is the first in this block, was not fed. 
The material used was blood and bone meal. 
A small condensed milk can of each material 
was given each tree. The cost totaled about 
five cents per tree per year. 

It pays to feed oaks. Their longevity makes 
them the ideal, perfect shade and street tree. 
The deep root system is an important factor 
in their street use value, eliminating the use 
of stakés after the first several years. Many 
records of this fast growth are available 
wherever this species has been properly culti- 
vated. 


time, an observer would hardly suspect 
that its far-spreading roots have been 
nurtured with human blood. Yet, under 
the shade of its massive branches, affairs 
of honor were frequently settled. But 
now laughing children play where once 
in the heat of passion men fought to the 
death to decide intricate and often ob- 
scure points of honor. 

The essential thing is that the old 
Duelling Oak still stands, a tree of 
matchless beauty and a living symbol of 
America’s emergence from a crude and 
violent, though picturesque, age to one 
in which trees as well as humans are 
accorded rightful recognition as good 
citizens. 





National Conference 


(Continued from page 10) 
wich, the man of many reports, Secretary- 
Treasurer again. 

The invitation of the city of New York 
was accepted as the scene for the fifteenth 
conference which will be held August 22-24, 
with the Astor Hotel as headquarters. 

“Phonebook” Norm Armstrong will be the 
master of ceremonies and all the “Sage of 
White Plains’ has to do for a_ successful 
meeting is to duplicate Vance Shields’ fine 
St. Louis job. Hasta luego amigos. 
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“INSECT ENEMIES OF SHADE TREES:” 
Glenn W. Herrick, 417 pgs., Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., $4.50. 

This splendid book should be in the hands 
of all persons engaged in the care of orna- 
mental trees. Insects are discussed in detail 
that affect shade trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and most of those on the Pacific 
Coast. Dr. Herrick’s years of experience are 
evidenced by the practical manner in which 
the problem is approached. The three intro- 
ductory chapters are of a particularly high 
value, covering at length the subjects of “The 
Value of Shade-trees and General Methods 
of Protection from Insect Attack;’”’ “The Ma- 
terials and Apparatus for the Control of Tree 
and Shrub Insects;’” “Suggestions for the 
treatment of Weakened Trees.” 

The chapters following treat of the varie- 
ties of insect pests, life histories, the nature 
of the injuries they inflict, how to detect 
their presence and method of control. Being 
the only practical book of its kind on the sub- 
ject it is indispensable. 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick, author of “Pruning 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs,” completed in 
this issue, entered the University of Vermont 
the fall of 1921. Received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Agriculture in 1925. During 
the summer of 1923 worked on what was at 
that time considered the largest private orch- 
ard in the world, located in the southern part 
of Vermont. In the summer of 1924 and 1925 
he was employed by the Chase Bros. Nursery 
of Rochester, N. Y., where his work dealt 
mainly with plant propagation. In the fall of 
1925 he entered Cornell University Graduate 





School, registering for a Ph.D., which was ob- 
tained in 1930. 

While at Cornell he conducted considerable 
experimental work in vegetative propagation 
of plants, besides assisting in courses in orna- 
mental plant materials, plant propagation and 
nursery work. Went to Ohio State University 
in 1929 as Assistant Professor and in 1937 
his rank was increased to Associate Professor. 
Duties at Ohio State consist of teaching courses 
in plant propagation, ornamental plant mater- 
ials, arboriculture and nursery management. 


Besides this he spends one-quarter time in ex- 
tension work with nurserymen and one-quar- 
ter time on Experiment Station work; in addi- 
tion, he does a splendid job as Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Shade Tree Conference. 


“TREES OF NORTHEASTERN UNITED 
STATES:”’ H. P. Brown, Ph.D., 479 pgs., 
The Christopher Publishing House, $3.00. 

For the tree man, forester, or anyone inter- 
ested in trees in the Northwestern part of the 
country this book should be on his library shelf. 

All illustrations are splendidly done, draw- 
ings being very clear as to detail. One 
particularly fine feature in the description 
of varieties is the habitat; this important 
factor is often overlooked in other dendrolo- 
gies causing them to lose much of their value. 
Another most important item in the descrip- 
tions is that of uses. The first 58 pages of 
the book are given over to the taxonomy of 
plants, dendrology, and special morphology 
in which is contained much valuable infor- 
mation in the study of trees. The book cov- 
ers 152 species growing in the Northeastern 
United States and is a splendid contribution 
to the growing list of dendrologies. 





“FOREST TREES OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST:” W. A. Eliot, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$5.00 

Out-of-door people in the Pacific North- 
west welcome this popularly written hand- 
book of native trees. Its 548 pages describe 
all the trees native to Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, and Alaska in an interest- 
ing informal style and in such a way that 
they can be identified at sight in forest or 
park by the layman. The 268 excellent pho- 
tographs of trees, mostly ni their naitve 
haunts, and close-up views of their foliage 
help greatly to illumine the text. The author, 
who is a well-known naturalist of Portland, 
Oregon, has drawn rfom existing manuals, 
particularly Sudworth’s classic “Forest Trees 
of the Pacific Slope,” and has added much 
from his own recent researches and ogserva- 
tions. The book is readable and reliable and 
fills a long felt need —T. T. Munger, Port- 
land, Ore. —_-— 

“ROADSIDES ... THE FRONT YARD 
OF THE NATION:” J. M. Bennett, 233 pgs., 
The Stratford Company, Publishers, $3.00. 

Many years of experience in the embellish- 
ment of highway roadsides have gone into the 
writing of this book. It is, however, ap- 
plicable chiefly to the Eastern United States, 
but there are many general theories and gen- 
eral information that will prove of value to 
highway landscape engineers in every state. 
The problems of arid regions such as Cali- 
fornia and Arizona would require a volume 
in themselves. The admonition that road- 
side developers study closely the native plants 
through which the road runs is a wise one. 
Too often exotic plants are placed in juxta- 
position with native ones and the result 
screams to the high heavens. The question of 
State-owned and operated nurseries is dis- 
cussed in a very sensible manner and the 
chart of “Specifications” is very thorough and 
comprehensive. 

The all-important subject of upkeep comes 
in for a very intelligent discussion as well 
as the baffling problem of trees vs. telephone 
wires. Frankly, we would like to have seen 
a little more drastic stand on the question of 
subjugating wires and poles to the trees, how- 


ever, this field is still in its infancy. A fine 
book and very meaty. 


J. Kenneth Pearce, Associate Professor of 
Logging Engineering at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, author of “Public Enem- 
ies in the Douglas Fir,” has been around quite 
some. He entered the logging industry via the 
whistle punk-choker setter route in 1915. 
Logged in the Douglas fir and Ponderosa pine 





of Oregon and Washington. Graduated from 
University of Washington College of Forestry 
in 1921. Made three journeys around the 
world, studying forest operations in many 
countries, Prior to joining the faculty of the 
University of Washington in 1934. He spent 
10 vears abroad, mainly in India and the An- 
daman Islands, assisting in development of 
a modern lumbering industry for the Govern- 
ment. Keeps in touch with the industry by 
doing consulting logging engineering during 
summer vacations. Elected Secretary-Treasur- 
er of the Puget Sound Section, Society of 
American Foresters, for the ensuing year. 


“OUR SHADE TREES:” Ephriam Porter 
Felt, D.Sc., 185 pgs., Orange Judd Publishing 
Company, $2.00. 

Every Arborist in America should real 
this book, rather should absorb this book. It 
is concise and to the point and gives a splen- 
did picture of the complex profession that is 
Arbori-culture. Dr. Felt has had many years’ 
experience with one of the country’s outstand- 
ing tree preservation organizations and that 
experience is drawn deeply upon for the in- 
teresting material in this too small volume. 
We need more books of this character writ- 
ten by highly competent workers such of Dr. 
Felt. Another “must” for your tree library. 


“INSECT ENEMIES OF WESTERN 
FORESTS:” Compiled by F. P. Keen, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, avail- 
able from the Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, 1. 4. Ses. 

This 209-page handbook covers thoroughly 
the multitude of insects affecting western for- 
ests. Very completely illustrated, it will be 
a welcome reference for all foresters. 
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taking an active part in developing the city’s 
program in relation to parks. 

They should give the most careful consid- 
eration to the appointment of the park ex- 
ecutive or superintendent who will act as their 
representative in carrying on the work of the 
Board. As the Board representative, he will 
bring credit or discredit to the administration; 
on his recommendations, the Board must look 
for guidance and information, on his shoulders 
rests the success or failure of the Board’s 
program. 

The tremendous growth in size, scope and 
activity of park work, which under the Fed- 
eral relief program has become nation-wide, 
places a heavy responsibility on the board 
and the park executive. There must be mu- 
tual consideration and a full appreciation of 
the difficulties of the situation in which the 
work of a department has often doubled or 
trebled, and has burdened the operating facili- 
ties, in many cases, almost to the breaking 
point. Working under such a load, the Board 
must give more than the ordinary backing, 
consideration and co-operation to their execu- 
tive. There seems to be an _ ill-considered 
promotion of all types of senseless projects 
which are often advanced by people of nor- 
mally good judgment; there is a public de- 
mand for facilities which they would not tax 
themselves to maintain, and an utter disregard 
for public funds and public policy. The 
board must give full consideration to all such 
demands, separate the wheat from the chaff, 
take careful inventory of the capacity of the 
department to take on further loads and pro- 
mote, through studied planning, the develop- 
ments which will do most to serve the needs 
and fit the pocketbook of the community. 

From the standpoint of the park executive, 
there is no finer organization for promoting 
a working program than is found in a com- 
peten: and co-operative board. 

Freedom from politics, freedom from forced 
labor, freedom to devote his time to the proper 
functioning of the department, with the privi- 
lege of considered advice, with interested com- 
mittees and a board which he can honor and 
respect, the park executive can feel himseif 
fortunate in the choice of a profession which 
is gaining increased recognition and public 
support in the building up of a community 
service which will spread its geod work to 
this, and future generations. 


EXOTIC OAKS 


(Continued from page 9) 





the quadrangle on the University Farm cam- 
pus at Davis and Pasadena and other cities 
are using this tree for street beautification. 
Besides the fluted, corky bark, the species may 
be recognized by the rounded leaves which are 
dark green above and silvery beneath. The 
acorns are large and frequently borne in large 
quantities by trees more than thirty years old. 
SOUTHERN Live OAK 

Southern live oak, Quercus virginiana, with 
its massive, rounded c-owns and_ branches 
hung with festoons of Spanish moss, is one 
of the fascinating featurcs of the landscape 
of the old south. It is native from Virg'nia 
to Texas and M>xico and many southern cities 
have specimen trces of which they are justly) 
proud. Only one of these trees has been called 
to my attention as growing in California and 
it is of particular interest as the only oak tree 
growing in the Imperial Valley. I: stands 
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on the property of Hoyle Priest at 8th and 
Maple Streets in Holtville and probably came 
from the nursery of B. E. Willits in that town 
from stock he secured from Texas in the early 
days of the valley. The tree is now 16 inches 
in diameter, 30 feet tall and has a 24-foot 
spread of vigorous, dark green foliage. In 
1937 the tree bore a good crop of acorns which 
are now being propagated to determine the 
adaptability of the species to other parts of 
the state. This tree is similar to our coast 
live oak in that it drops most of its old crop 
of leaves shortly before the new ones appear 
in the spring. Most of the leaves have wavy 
margins with only an occasional one showing 
spiny tips above the middle. They are dark, 
shiny green on the upper surface and pale and 
fuzzy beneath. 
Hotty OAK 

Finally among the live oaks we have a few 
specimens of another important tree of south- 
ern Europe which Dr. J. Russell Smith of the 
University of Pensylvania reports as being 
almos: as valuable as cork oak in that region 
because of its large and consistent production 
of acorns. These are used in fattening hogs 
and are an important factor in pork produc- 
tion wherever the tree thrives naturaly. It is 
called Holm oak and the holly-like character 
of its leaves is indicated in the scientific name, 
Quercus ilex. The leaf margins are irreg- 
ularly toothed and some are almost entire. 
They are dark green and shiny above and 
gray beneath forming a dense, rounded crown 
of very satisfactory type. The best planting 
I have seen of this species consists of 25 trees 
about 8 to 10 inches in diameter and 20 feet 
tall, growing on both sides of Oak Street in the 
town of Whittier, Los Angeles County. Living 
up to their European reputation these trees 
bore a large crop of acorns in the fall of 1937. 
This habit may interfere with their use in 
street and highway plantings because of diffi- 
culty in disposing of the acorns. A_ good 
specimen may be seen at the northeast corner 
of the quadrangle of the University Farm 
campus at Davis and there are small trees 
in Lake Merritt Park, Oakland. The growth 
requirements of this species are probably 
about the same as those of cork oak, but it 
may be able to get along with less irrigation. 

Undoubtedly there are good specimens of 
these and other interesting oaks tucked away 
here and there in parks and gardens in var- 
ious sections of California. The writer will 
be glad to have a record of the location and 
size of good specimen trees of oaks or other 
notable trees anywhere in the state. 





“As long as it is not done indiscriminately, 
the placing of markers, plaques or tablets on 
our historic and noteworthy trees by respon- 
sible organizations cannot be too highly com- 
mended for they not only create a strong edu- 
cational interest in these arboreal landmarks 
but serve as strong influence in preserving 
them for pos‘erity.” 



















THE NEW 
DAVIS TREE-TYE 


Soft, durable rubber, reinforced with 
double-strength wove fabric protects 
life arteries of your trees. All lengths 
and wire sizes. Practical for trees and 
shrubs, neat, ECONOMICAL — use 
many times. Write Garden Equipment 
Headquarters’. 


JOHN BEAN MFG.CO. 
393 E. 3rd ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Douglas Fir Enemies 


(Continued from page 7) 

tractor for logging is rapidly increasing, 
with consequent reduction in logging 
waste and damage. The “cat,” 
known in the woods, makes possible 
selective logging in stands suited to par- 
tial cutting, resulting in leaving well ad- 
vanced immature timber to help bridge 
the gap between the cutting of the virgin 
forest and the second-growth on clear-cut 
lands. The versatile ‘bulldozer’ 
been developed into a potent fire pro- 
tection tool. 

Companies with extensive holdings are 
employing professional foresters. Others 
utilize the services of the forest engineers 
on the technical staff of the joint con- 
servation committee, and 
service institutions as the University of 


as it Is 


has 


such public 





—Photo courtesy Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle 


Fighting fire with a’ cat 


Washington College of Forestry. Al- 
though not listed as foresters, there are 
many forestry graduates in the industry. 
For example, 25% of the graduates of 
the University of Washington College 
of Forestry occupy executive and tech- 
nical positions of responsibility in the 
forest industries. These men majored 
in forest products or in logging engi- 
neering, but they received thorough basic 
training in forestry. Further indication 
of the attitude of the lumbermen_ is 
found in the theme for the 1938 Pacific 
Logging Congress :—‘‘Logging for con- 
tinuous production.” 

To what extent is the lumbering indus- 
try complying with the rules of forest 
practice? We have competent, unbiased 
evidence in the results of a recent survey 
made by Oregon state inspectors. As 
reported to the joint conservation com- 
mittee, 51% of the operators covering 
66% of the acreage rated “Excellent ;” 
40% of the operators on 29% of the 
acreage, “Fair,” and only 9% of the 
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operators, and these covering only 5% 
of the acreage, “Poor.” In western 
Washington probably similar percentages 
on an acreage basis would be found ; the 
number of satisfactory operators would 
probably be less due to the large num- 
ber of small, financially handicapped, in- 
dependent truck loggers. Many opera- 
tors would have made more progress in 
forest practice had they not been pre- 
vented by the financial consequences of 
depressed lumber markets and the strife 
of rival labor organizations. 

Space does not permit discussion of 
other ways in which the public is ham- 
pering the progress of forestry in the 
Pacific Northwest. Suffice it to mention 
Failure of the representatives 
of the public to enact yield tax legisla- 
tion which would make sustained yield 
forest management on private lands eco- 
nomically feasible. Failure to change 
existing laws so that public timber may 
be included in sustained yield units. Lack 
of public opinion to obtain the enforce- 
ment of laws against incendiarists, notice- 
able in increased incendiarism this year. 
Failure to support forest products re- 


a few: 


search and other necessary measures to 
save the declining markets for the pro- 
ducts of our largest industry, providing 
the most employment to labor in utilizing 
the greatest natural resource of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Without markets for 
forest products there can be no forestry. 

Before the bar of its own opinion, the 
public stands accused as the enemy of 
forestry in the Douglas fir. 





“JOHN OF THE MOUNTAINS:” The un- 
published Journals of John Muir, Edited by 
Linnie Wolfe, 459 pgs., Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $3.75. 

The unpublished journals of the immortal 
and beloved John Muir. These journals com- 
mence in the year 1869 and end with the 
great naturalist’s death in 1914. His wan- 
derings, in this volume, from California’s high 
Sierras and the Yosemite Valley to Florida, 
New York, and then the memorable voyage 
to Alaska. 

The poetic soul of John Muir is realistically 
described here, his bounding love of the great 
West and nature wherever he found it makes 
it easy to read and difficult to lay aside. By 
all means add this charming adventure to 
your library. 














The Y Pruner 
is a tool of high quality that has 


proven its value in the short 
time it has been in use. 


A written inquiry or phone call 
will not obligate you, and we 
suggest a free trial of this tool 
in order to better understand 
its merit. 


Y PRUNER SALES 
1712 Las Lunas 
Pasadena, California 
Terrace 9202 











“BIG TREES:” Walter Fry and John R. 
White, 125 pgs., Stanford niversity Press, 
$1.50. 

The intriguing story of the big trees is here 
put down with no question as to veracity. For 
who could better tell the story of these be- 
loved giants than Col. White who has served 
for 18 years as custodian of this priceless 
American heritage and Judge Walter Fry, 
who has known them intimately for 40 years. 
This’ very attractive volume is beautifully 
and profusely illustrated and tree lovers will 
find the wealth of material very reasonable 
for the price asked for this book. 
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PRUNING 


from page 9) 


an abu rs and fruits. Regular 
pruning »f a rejuvenation pro- 
cess Wi ; 1 more ever-blooming 
habit. 

To obtair results from this regu- 
lar pruning i ssary that certain facts 
should | : mind and certain rules 
should irst of all, an intimate 
knowledge t is required. Its many 
idiosyncras 1 be observed, how it 
grows, its f ind fruiting habits, its 
reaction t ing and other factors. 
It may be rune for all of the four 
reasons a e time, or it may require 
pruning at times. 

Since a g luction of flowers is us- 
ually desi specially important that 
the flowering be observed. You are 
all familia ld adage that flowering 
shrubs sh I ed following the bloom- 
ing period its derived from prun- 
ing after f ing is not solely in the pre- 
vention of t of flower buds but also 
when don 1e it will allow the gar- 
dener to of the fading flowers 


pods which take con- 
the plant. 


and undesir 
siderable 


In nearl x practices with shrubs 
it is advis w a rejuvenation pro- 
cess. Tl s the removal of a few 
of the year or every other 
year. JT stimulate new growth 
from the lant and thus conserves 
the gene of the plant. Stubbing 
back the lehorning is seldom in 
good taste gives a very unsightly 
appearal ly destroys the normal 
habit of ¢g 

It is tal tter of course that all 
cuts shoul lose to a bud or adjoin- 
ing limb prevent stubs which 
are slow Cuts should not be made 
so close t I dry out before heal- 
ing and g place. Cutting from 
one-fourt! inch above the bud is 
preferred 

EES 

Many ing practices suggested 
for shrubs equally well to trees. 
The prod 1 shade trees starts with 
their manas the nursery. This in- 
cludes tl tion of soils, proper 
drainage exposures to the pre- 
vailing ially for fast growing 
types, | fertilization, cultiva- 
tion, trai control. A few of 
these poi ification. The average 
planting t r-foot rows and two 
feet in tl trees that have a ten- 
dency t should be planted closer 
in the 

The « straight trunks and 
proper in the nursery. Some 
types that » straight trunks may 
be aidec e plants to the ground 
the spring ing. Staking may be 
necessar handled in this way. 
Other t vhich do not need cut- 
ting back zone over, the branches 


desired s partially cut back and 


the others Chis will tend to force 
the growt rather than spread. 
During tl r seasons attention will 
also need to the development of 
a straig| proper spacing of 
branches velopment of caliper. 
When th iches are removed from 
the lowe tree allow the small 
twigs and remain. This practice 
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aids in a quicker healing of the wounds since 
there is less drying out, and furthermore aids 
in caliper increase. ‘These small twigs can 
be left on until their removal would leave 
noticeable scars, or until they have reached 
the size of a lead pencil or a little larger. 


When the trees are transplanted in the nur- 
sery it is possible to cut a number of types 
back to poles. This practice will usually ob- 
tain a more satisfactory stand and will fur- 
ther allow the proper selection of side 
branches as they develop. Forking or poor 
crotch development should be avoided and 
root pruning practiced every two or three 
years. 

Considerable pruning of the tops and roots 
is necessary at planting time. The loss of the 
root system must be compensated by the re- 
moval of upwards to one-half of the top. Good 
management of the trees before planting to 
the extent of promoting a healthy, vigorous 
growth, especially of the root system, is ad- 
visable 

Top pruning of shade trees in landscape 
plantings is required for a number of rea- 
sons. (1) It may be necessary to modify 
the shape of the plant to fit a particular need, 
such as the proper framing of a house or vista. 
By systematic pruning it is possible to divert 
the new growth in the desired direction. 
(2) To maintain a symmetrical and shapely 
plant. The normal habit of growth of the 
plant should be maintained. Such pruning is 
mostly done when the plants are young. (3) 
To improve the structure of the plant by 
avoiding the development of poor crotches 
and crowded branches. Here again attention 
should be given to young trees. (4) To pro- 
long the life of the plant by removing in- 
jured, diseased or dead wood and by rejuvena- 
tion. Any limbs that have been injured by 
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storms or otherwise should be cut back to 
sturdy, healthy growth. 
TIME TO PRUNE 

According to recent experiments, it would 
seem that the best time to prune shade trees 
is just previous to the most active growth per- 
iod. If all trees cannot be pruned at this time, 
especially those with delicate bark, those lack- 
ing in vigor or those especially valuable should 
be given attention. When pruning is done 
during this period wound gum develops 
quickly and wound healing is rapid. Dis- 
eased wood will be removed before spores or 
other pests disseminate, thereby lessening the 
attacks of insects and diseases. Furthermore, 
since the plants are dormant at this time, it 
allows the use of strong sprays which will 
act as a disinfectant and as wound dressing 
for the small wounds that would otherwise 
be impractical to treat. 

The common pruning rules are generally 
understood but they may be mentioned briefly 
to refresh your memory. All cuts should be 
as close to the crotch as possible and in most 
cases parallel to the adjoining branch or 
trunk. Occasionally on large limbs if the 
lower part of the cut slants slightly away from 
the trunk a smaller wound will be left. Stubs 
or rough wood should never be left. These 
will heal very slowly and chances of infec- 
tion are increased. A stub at the top of the 
wound is worse than one at the base. If it 
is impossible to cut close at the top with a 
saw, the stub should be removed with a chisel. 
The tearing of the bark on the removal of 
large limbs can be prevented by sawing up- 
wards about one foot from the trunk for a 
short distance before the downward cut is 
made. All wounds over two inches in diame- 
ter should be treated with a good wound 
dressing. 
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This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side 
cutting head and also double leverage due to the | 
pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It will | 
sever any branch up to 114” 
slightest effort. 

Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole 
Pruning Saw with 16” blade. 

For your convenience we will furnish both the 
1W and No. 44 with head sections 30” overall | 
and extra sections 6 or 8 ft. as you desire fitted 
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with self-locking sleeve connections. 
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SUCCULENTS 





Plants in Flats e 
Including the Famous Hahns Self Branching Ivy 


HAGENBERGER’S SPECIMEN PLANT GARDENS 


11753 Santa Monica Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ivies in Variety 
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Consulting Staff 


Dr. C. J. Humphrey, Pathology, graduate in forestry 
from the University of Nebraska, and in plant pathology 
from Cornell University and the University of Wisconsin. 
In charge of timber decay investigations and tree diseases 
for fifteen years at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Chief pathologist, Philippine Islands, for 
eight years. 




















George K. Freeman, general consultant and president of 
the concern bearing his name, which is the oldest estab- 
lished (1911) Tree Preservation company in the West. 











Dr. H. E. Burke, entomologist, received training at 
Washington State College and Stanford University. Thirty- 
two years with United States Department of Agriculture, 
including several years in charge of Shade Tree Insect 
Laboratory at Stanford. 




























Northern 
Division 
of Our 

Operators 





George K. Freeman & Co., established 27 vears ago in California, will cooperate with owners of trees, Landscape Architects, Estate Su- 
is the oldest institution in the West exclusively devoted to the care and perintendents, State, County and Municipal Executives in planting and 
preservation of trees. Since 1911 more than one million trees have been growing better and healthier trees. 
cared for, trees valued and loved by the small home owner as well as 


or, ¢ owner y The scientific surveys and periodic programs for tree care, by our 
trees of priceless value upon the largest estates and institutions in the 


staff, have already saved for our clients priceless trees and many 


West. Our smallest job in 1937 was $1.75—our largest job $16,500. dollars. 

The personnel of this company brings a rich experience with tree Authoritative reports are made at moderate cost while preliminary 
conditions nation wide. plans are suggested at no obligation. 

To better serve the West we are proud to announce the founding Fifteen hundred feet of color film depicting interesting activities 
of a Research Department headed by H. E. Burke, Ph.D., in Entomol- in the care of trees is available without cost to groups interested in the 
ogy, and C. J. Humphrey, Ph.D., in Plant Pathology. This department preservation of trees. 


George K. Freeman & Co, sow 


CONSULTANTS IN THE CARE OF TREES 
HOME OFFICE MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 607, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
PASADENA LOS ANGELES SANTA BARBARA 
V Andike 5436 S. B. 4471 





LICENSED OPERATORS 

: SOIL, ANALYSIS, PLANT FOODS, SUB-IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE, ROOT AERATION : PRUNING, suruBs, ‘TREES, TOPPING, REMOVALS 
SPECIMEN TREES. moveb, piaAntres : CULTURAL ADIICE INSECT CONTROL, power spraying : TREE SURGERY 
LINE CLEARING : MUNICIPAL TREE PROBLEMS 
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What's New in 
Pest Control ? 


Fight Pests with 


Knowledge 


been made along pest control lines in 
ways of controlling many pests have been 


naterials for spraying and dusting have 


e same program as you did a few years 


t there’s a more efficient way to do the 


dvanced program for shade tree pests: 


ide Tree Spray, a contact Insecticide- 


trol of Scale, Mealybugs, Red Spiders and 


)}-R for control of many other insects 
ing insects and leaf-eaters not controlled 


ITE 


Add COPOSIL Fungicide for control of many fungous 
diseases including Sycamore Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, and 


certain Downy Mildews and Leaf Spots. 


For Ant Control (and ant control helps in control of 
other pests) use DEADLINE Insect Barricr, a sticky banding 


material that stays sticky. 


For the newest development in programs and materials, 
talk with your nearest ORTHO field man. 


to know and to work with you in bringing the best in scientific 


It’s his business 
pest control to your aid. 


Fight pests with knowledge—by using today’s best infor- 


mation and today’s best materials. 


Write for Information 


California Spray - Chemical Corporation 


“ORTHO” Technical Field Service Available At All Offices 


FRESNO - LINDSAY - SACRAMENTO - SAN JOSE - WATSONVILLE - WHITTIER - ANAHEIM - 


ORANGE 


TA - POMONA - REDLANDS - YAKIMA AND WENATCHEE, WASH. - WEISER, IDAHO - ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 








